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PREFACE 

The Study of Religion in the Undergraduate Curriculum is an 
outgrowth of a long-standing concern by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges’ Commission on Religion in Higher Education to en- 
courage and improve the study of religion as an academic disci- 
pline in all undergraduate liberal arts colleges. The study, directed 
by Claude Welch, formerly Chairman of the Department of Reli- 
gious Thought at the University of Pennsylvania and now Dean of 
the Graduate Theological Union at Berklely, California, represents 
an impressive compilation, analysis, and interpretation of current 
practices and experimental efforts at the undergraduate level. 

Over the past half dozen years considerable attention has been 
devoted to the study of religion in American colleges and unive r - 
sities by various concerned groups. Two particularly noteworthy 
reports are The Study of Religion in American Universities (1965), 
authored by Robert Michaelson and sponsored by the Society for 
Religion in Higher Education, and The Study of Religion on the 
Campus of Today (1967), a selection of papers from a conference 
sponsored by the Association of American Colleges edited by 
Carl D. Hartzell and Harrison Sasscer. 

In 1969 the American Council of Learned Societies undertook 
a study of graduate education in the field of religion. This study 
produced a wealth of comprehensive information on the current 
status and format of undergraduate programs in religion at over 
800 colleges and universities. Recognizing the value of this infor- 
mation, the Commission on Religion in Higher Education of the 
AAC resolved to seek foundation support to enable it to utilize this 
data in a separate study of religion in undergraduate programs. 

The purpose of such a study was three-fold: (1) to describe and 
analyze existing undergraduate programs in religion: (2) to describe 
and analyze new curricular developments and experimental efforts 
in the field, and (3) to present various perspectives on the under- 
graduate teaching of religion. The completed study is addressed to 
those constituencies inside and outside our colleges and univer- 
sities who are concerned with the teaching of religion -academic 
administrators, faculties of religion, religious communities and 
church boards of higher education. 

The Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities generously responded to our request for 
funds to support this project, and to both of these philanthropic 
organizations the Association is most grateful. It is our hope that 
the information gathered in this study will contribute to a continu- 
ing dialogue on the rote of the teaching of religion as an academic 
discipline. 

Samuel H. Magill 

Executive Associate 

Association of American Colleges 



Part I 

Points of View 



Campus Ministry and Its 
Relationship To Religious Studies 

Beverly A. Asbury 

To one who is a practicing campus minister, this topic has 
many personal dimensions. To one who still ••preaches”, in both 
formal and personal ways, it is natural not only to begin with a per- 
sonal dimension but also with a homiletical (and in this instance, 
authentic) example. 

The setting was a January day in another state. 

I had been away from my home base on a professional errand, 
and I was now returning. Getting to the airport had been a hassle. 
Freezing rain had been failing for nearly a day. The forecasted 
thaw had not arrived. The airlines nevertheless said that one should 
come on to the airport. So, by the hardest, there I was, and I joined 
the long line at the ticket counter, keeping an eye on the outside 
conditions. 

It became evident that no flights would be landing, and before 
my turn at the counter came, fly-overs were being announced. 
Planes could still take off but could not land there. It appeared that 
I might be stranded in a crowded airport lobby, but I had noticed 
one plane already parked at Gate 3. I asked the agent where that 
plane was going and if there were seats available on it. Yes, space 
was available, and although the plane’s destination was out of my 
way a bit, it would provide a connection home free of bad weather. 

Re-ticketed and relieved, I clambered aboard and plopped my 
exhausted body in a seat. In the adjacent seat was an old friend, 
who had become a professor of religion in a fine university. We 
were astonished and pleased to see each other and to have a 
chance to talk. We shared a common past, had taken somewhat dif- 
ferent turns in life, but we had continued a relationship of mutual 
trust and affection. 

Our conversation soon turned to professional matters, and we 
spoke of the rather sorry state of the institutional church and the 
paucity of good preaching. We talked of the ministerial identity 
crisis and of the “house divided” between “liberals" and "con- 
servatives." We moved to a discussion of what had happened to the 
old “certainties”, the dogmas and beliefs within which we had been 
raised and within whose context we had received a neo-orthodox 
theological education. Our analyses were remarkably similar, and 
we agreed that the religious situation was marked with great un- 
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certainty and a clouded future, nowhere more acutely evident than 
in the contemporary university scene. . 

At this point and without condescension, my friend indicated 
that he really felt sorry for me and others still involved in ministry, 
in the practice of religion, especially on a university campus. With 
genuine regard, he indicated his feeling that it must be tough indeed 
trying to minister during a period of such uncertainty and transi- 
tion. It occurred to me that the plight of the minister at this point 
was really the plight of anyone trying to determine his priorities 
and act them out when the historic foundations have been so 
shaken and are still shaking. I then asked him how he dealt with 



the problem. ... . 

He replied that his situation was different, that he did not have 
to deal with it in the same sense. He said that he was a professional 
student of religion, an observer, a teacher. He would, he said, study 
men like me and all the phenomena in our day, but there was no 
personal trauma or anxiety in the situation for him. 

This recollection may be incomplete, distorted, and unfair. But 
it is a remembrance. It left me dissatisfied as a personal statement. 
It may have produced some envy that I didn't have the credentials 
myself to move outside the ministry and become an objective, dis- 
passionate, and even casual observer of religion. However, most of 
all, it characterized one of the differences between those who min- 
ister and "practice” religion on our college and university cam- 
puses and those who teach about religion there. 

This is not to say that those who teach religion do not practice 
religion or do not have the personal dimensions of religion pres- 
ent in their lives. Of course they do — even my friend on the plane 
ride can’t completely escape the struggles of doubt and belief, faith 
and unfaith, certainty and skepticism. Both Robert Bellah and Peter 
Slater elsewhere in this book state that they both have clearly re- 
vealed their own religious commitments. Both also maintain that 
there are important reasons for doing so in their classes. Never- 
theless, there is truly a great professional difference between the 
minister who serves and represents a particular religious tradition 
and the scientific investigator and scholarly professor of the vari- 
ous religious traditions. The professional and even personal fate 
of the former is far more related to the historical circumstances 
of a given religious tradition than it is for the latter. Whatever the 
minister’s intellectual acumen and professional training, insofar 
as he is a practitioner of religion, a servant of it. and not primarily 
a student of it, he has a greater stake in the Health and welfare of 
that tradition. Whatever the critical distance from his tradition 
possessed by the minister, he cannot as minister-qua-minister pos- 
sess the objectivity and emotional detachment of the teacher of 
religion and still fulfill the historic functions of ministry Obvious- 
ly, neither the teacher nor the minister can or would deny or dis- 
guise the genuine differences. 
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These differences between the minister and teacher of religion 
have been stated a number of ways, and most of those ways result 
in oversimplifications and distortions. For example, one way of 
posing the differences lies in talking about the affective aspects of 
religion as over against the cognitive aspects. While that can be a 
helpful functional distinction, it becomes a perversion when 
pushed so far as to make it appear that ministry never relates to 
cognitive aspects and that teaching never touches upon the affec- 
tive. Or, to put it another way, the campus minister would never 
want to concede that the practice of religion precludes the objec- 
tive study of religion, and the professor of religion would surely 
hold that this study of religion neither rules out nor compels any 
given practice of religion. In short, a neat bifurcation does not and 
cannot exist. Yet, despite the inadequacies present in any statement 
of the differences, the differences are there; they are real, and 
there are many practical and political reasons why the practice of 
religion and the teaching of religion should be separated, distanced 
from each other, however much they are related. 

Other chapters develop what those reasons are. Among them 
on the academic side are the need for scholarly inquiry and teach- 
ing to be independent of the elements of “creed, code, and cult” 
(Slater); the need to establish academic (secular) respectability; 
and the need to relate to the other academic disciplines in the uni- 
versity. One might say that objectivity, “coolness,” critical distance 
are essential in the teaching of religion. 

On the ministerial side, commitment and action would be con- 
sidered more essential. The minister, the practitioner of religion, 
on a college campus is concerned not merely with content, inquiry, 
and rational analysis. He is also bound to be professionally con- 
cerned with persons, feelings, relationships, values, conduct, ritual 
expressions, prophetic utterances and actions. The campus minis- 
ter’s concerns are not unrelated to the academic enterprise, and he 
increasingly feels that many religious programs should be consid- 
ered to be “co-curricula" rather than “extra-curricula," indicating 
that religion and its practice are not anti-intellectual and that the 
university is an important place for working out religious commit- 
ments. Even so, the minister on campus is not primarily concerned 
with the curricula, the academic, but with personal and social reli- 
gious expression. Indeed, the minister involved with liturgy, with 
the work of a religious people, knows that action is necessary and 
that he must be free to apologize for it, advocate it, and involve 
himself in it apart from scholarly considerations. He is even likely 
to maintain that a religious man need not and cannot wait “until all 
the evidence is in" before acting on his convictions, however that 
scandalizes his academic colleague. 

These differences have often created a deep sense of mistrust 
and even dislike between campus ministers and teachers of religion 
on the same campus and far more generally. Campus ministers 
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have often felt that much of the teaching of religion took forms ir- 
relevant to the practice of religion, and, ^deed, never seeme o 
produce people who had convictions on which to act. Beyond that, 
campus ministers of conservative or fundamentalist persuasions 
have looked upon the teaching of religion as mimical to the * best 
interests of their religious tradition. They have looked upon . the 
classroom as the stronghold of the “enemy’ -the place where true 
belief” was undermined, where faith was destroyed. This still 
continues, and one wonders if it is not likely to have a resurgence. 
That is, liberal religion seems, for a moment anyway, to be on the 
decline, but there has been no corresponding setback for the more 
conservative religious establishment. Furthermore, pietistic and 
literalistic developments among young people outside all religious 
institutions could indicate future strength among those critical 
and fearful of the teaching of religion. Of course, they may stay 
away from course work in religion altogether, leaving the field to 
others both inside and outside religious institutions who have more 

esoteric and less institutional interest in religion. 

The negative attitude toward the teaching oi religion is neither 
new nor restricted to certain sectarian groups. The original impetus 
for campus ministries was colored by an anti-intellectual and arn- 
university attitude in the churches. Many early efforts to provide 
campus ministries intended to provide a “home away from home 
for the students of particular religious and denominational commit- 
ments (which were generally one and the same). Some campus 
ministries still continue this thrust, building “student centers for 
their constituencies, speaking of “student work, and basically ig- 
noring if not resisting the larger university setting and all for which 
it stands. Such ministries are motivated, at least in part, by the 
desire to protect students from the threat of the university's intel- 
lectual and social challenge to their religious tradition. Success m 
such ministries would mean returning the students to their homes 
with their “beliefs" intact, albeit better informed and more articu- 
late about them. The university has been a hurdle successfully 

Pe8 °Other evolving campus ministries have differed greatly from 
that model and have developed significant theologies for life and 
work in the colleges and universities. They have seen the univer- 
sity as an ally and have encouraged students to engage in religious 
studies. Where departments of religious studies have not previously 
existed, some of these campus ministers have been active in en- 
couraging their establishment. Often, in the period of a college s 
life when no academic courses in religion were offered, campus 
ministries themselves provided such courses. Some colleges even 
allowed elective credit for these "off-campus” courses and recog- 
nized “Bible chairs” that existed in denominational centers. 

As that period ended, campus ministers learned to support the 
university-qua-university and not merely its teaching of religion. 



The theology of these more liberal ministries touted the university 
as the central institution of our culture, the place in which to work 
out the role of religious commitment in human life. Those campus 
ministers who were committed to the reformation of the church 
envisioned the university to be the place from which that job could 
best begin. Those who desired to reform American society as well 
also saw the university as the beginning place. Even when dis- 
illusionment set in about church reform, there was still faith in the 
university’s role in American social reformation. In any event, 
many involved in campus ministry believed that theirs was not 
only a specialized ministry of the church but perhaps its most signi- 
ficant and important ministry, given the centrality of the university 
in American society. 

They also looked upon the university as their “home” and 
upon those teaching religion as their colleagues, if not their allies. 
If they grew alienated from anything, it was the church and not the 
university. Indeed, the university often became their “church.” 
Most of them had long since discovered the faults and wronghead- 
edness of religion and its institutions. It may be that these campus 
ministers had gained a critical distance from the church but too 
simply endorsed the academic institutions in which they labored. 
A more adequate theology or even a sociology of institutions might 
have prepared them to find that the university had many of the 
same faults as the church. When they discovered that it did, many 
of these same campus ministers adopted a program of “reforming 
the university” not unakin to their previous program of “reform- 
ing the church.” In this they discovered themselves entirely without 
an institutional constituency, having already given up on one and 
now being disillusioned with the other. Moreover, when experi- 
ence taught them that the university was at least as intractable and 
as resistant to change and reformation as the church, some of these 
campus ministers in their new and deeper disillusionment turned 
on the university with a vengeance. Alienated now from both 
church and university, some found a new constituency with the 
“radicals” attacking the university as the first step in a new Ameri- 
can “revolution.” Perhaps their own "belief” in the centrality of 
the university made them susceptible to radical rhetoric about the 
“university as the engine of society.” It’s an easy step from one 
inflated view of the university to another inflated view of it, and 
several prominent campus ministers took it in the late 1960’s and 
led others to take it. In this process, these campus ministers gave up 
on religion and its ministry and on the university and its teaching- 
even its teaching of religion, perhaps most on its teaching of 
religion. 

Fortunately, not all outside the more conservative campus 
ministries have gone that way. Others are regrouping, reexamining 
their theologies, reworking their definitions and relationships. Of 
course, they are doing so in the face of many suspicions and hostili- 
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ties. The church has become as skeptical of its representatives on 
the campus as those representatives have long been of the church, 
and now the church faces a deepening crisis anyway. In a drive to 
reallocate diminishing financial resources, the campus ministries 
have been drastically reduced or even eliminated from church bud- 
gets. At the same time, the university faces its own crises of 
finances and meaning and function. It has grown wary of campus 
ministers because of the awareness that some of them have exacer- 
bated tensions and conflicts within the university. Some people 
within both the church and the university would look with pleas- 
ure on the demise of campus ministries. There may even be a ten- 
dency to look upon new models of work and creative moves 
toward ecumenical and inter-faith ministries as signs of weakness 
more than anything else. However, precisely those ministries are 
developing an alternative model for the future on campus und else- 
where and at a time when religious interest seems to be rising in 
America’s youth culture. 

Indeed, those new and developing ministries may be the only 
ministries equipped to relate to the religious interest of America s 
youth, insofar as the university continues to be their cultural home. 
But they surely cannot do so oblivious to those who are engaged in 
the teaching of religion, and they will not seek to do so. They are 
also now in a better position to develop new relationships there. 
For one thing, the new models of campus ministry are neither anti- 
intellectual nor anti-university. Within the framework of religious 
commitments, they possess a critical distance from both religious 
establishments of “creed, code, and cult" as well as a critical dis- 
tance from the academic institutions which are now seen to have 
their own “creeds, codes, and cults.” They are prepared to work 
out new relationships with those involved in the teaching structures 
of the university and to engage themselves in specialized and func- 
tional ministries to all those who are involved in the higher educa- 
tion “community.” That is. these ministries which transcend many 
of the old lines of “creed, code, and cult no longer possess deep 
distrust of their academic colleagues, and they hope to overcome 
whatever distrust is felt toward them. 

Those engaged in ecumenical and mter-faith ministries, in min- 
istries of functional specialization, understand that academic reli- 
gious studies can be and generally are responsible to the religious 
communities as well as to the university community. These minis- 
tries would never expect and, indeed, would oppose any teaching 
of religion that had a propagandists or apologetic basis. There- 
fore. they endorse the academic study of religion wherever it is 
objective, fair, and representative of the religion being taught and 
of the whole range of religious expression. And it generally is! 

Campus ministers, men and women engaged in leading those 
seeking to practice religion on campus, increasingly recognize the 
integrity, intelligence, and skill of those involved in scientific inves- 



tigation, scholarly inquiry, and teaching of religion. They have 
often been helped themselves by the teachers of religion in under- 
standing themselves and their professional work, and they would 
seek to support and defend the value of religious studies, their 
independence and academic integrity. 

The development of academic departments of religion, as 
stated earlier, can now be seen by emerging ministries as not only 
strengthening their work but also freeing them from certain teach- 
ing functions performed in the past for which they were not neces- 
sarily prepared. Where adequate departments of religious studies 
exist, campus ministries do not have to use their resources to de- 
velop teaching structures and, of course, should never do so in a 
parallel way. In other words, the existence of faculties in religious 
studies frees campus ministers to develop the historical modalities 
of pastoral and priestly ministry, governance, and prophetic 

inquiry in new ways appropriate to the emerging university situa- 
tion. 

At another level, religious studies have aided the process of 
removing sectarian expression from much of campus ministry's 
work, a key development in preparing them for ministry to the con- 
temporary youth culture. Naturally, other factors have also been 
present in that— the rise of religious syncretism and new interest in 
astrology, magic, primitive ritual, nature, celebration, etc. In some 
respects religious studies have aided those developments too and 
in other respects undercut them or made them reflective. However, 
insofar as they have helped students to learn to analyze and assess 
commitments, they have helped produce a new situation for cam- 
pus ministries. That is, campus ministers cannot, for the most part, 
any longer assume a denominational constituency. Students no 
longer identify religiously because of birth or earlier training. Insti- 
tutional religion and its influence have declined precisely at the 
time when there has been a great expansion of departments of reli- 
gious studies and a rise in the religious interest of students, albeit 
an unconventional, non-institutional interest. 

The move away from sectarianism and to ecumenical minis- 
tries is fraught with dangers if not “heresies.” In an attempt to at- 
tract youth, to be “with it,” to overcome ministerial and ecclesi- 
astical identity crises, campus ministers face the danger of becom- 
ing dilettantes, jumping from cause to cause, fad to fad, etc. How- 
ever important it may be to alter perceptions and perspectives, 
nothing would be gained by such a development. There is no rea- 
son why ecumenical and inter-faith developments have to be at the 
expense of the integrity of historical traditions, and much can be 
learned by a study of religious development in other periods of our 
history. In these matters, campus ministers have learned to look to 
those in religious studies for help. At other times, with help un- 
sought, they have felt critical stings from the teachers of religion. In 
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many ways, campus ministers have felt the presence and influence 
of their teaching colleagues. 

For their own part, those in religious studies have begun de- 
veloping a new appreciation of the campus ministers. While they 
have had to overcome the suspicions mentioned earlier, they have 
witnessed the professional developments in campus ministry and 
have included the growing literature from it and about it in some 
of their studies. The professors of religion seem now to recognize 
the integrity of campus ministry and its new independence of the 
sectarian aspects of “creed, code, and cult.” One reason for this lies 
in the fact that those campus ministries which survived the last 
decade demonstrate a responsibility to the university community 
while not idolizing it any longer. Campus ministries no longer be- 
holden simply to the religious community and professors of reli- 
gious studies responsible to the religious as well as to the univer- 
sity community have a new point of beginning. The practitioners (?) 
of religion and the teachers of religion have overlapping commu- 
nities. Priorities and degrees of loyalty differ, but they can no 
longer ignore their common responsibilities and interests. 

This is not to hold that role differentiations will blur or dis- 
appear. They should not and will not. Indeed, they can best serve 
each other by maintaining a “critical distance” from each other. 

Experience has taught the campus minister to keep his distance 
not only from the church but also from the university. It has be- 
come a keystone of campus ministry theology to be in but not of 
the university. By keeping a critical distance, the practitioners of 
religion on campus can analyze and criticize the “creed, code, and 
cult” of the university, examining presuppositions, and revealing 
commitments where none allegedly exist. The hidden commitments 
of academic pursuits, the strange bifurcations between teaching, 
research, policy, and action must surely be of interest to a minister 
who seeks to locate and explicate the “meaning of things. 

Religion has to do with these commitments, world-views, 
“creeds, codes, and cults.” Continuing conversations between 
those who lead in campus religious expressions and those who 
study and teach religion about these are necessary and would be 
illuminating. Ministers can provide experiential data and scholars 
can provide a framework of analysis. Scholars may have to reex- 
amine presumed boundaries and deal with previously unobserved 
religious phenomena. Both may grow in understanding how and 
why men are religious in our ume, especially with the life of the 
university. 

A particular reason for keeping distance from the university 
lies in the continuing need to place before the academics the insis- 
tence that religion is more than subject matter and, especially, that 
religion’s transcendental dimension be not ignored. While campus 
ministers have no objection to and do endorse the value of the hu- 
manistic and scientific study of religion, their distance allows them 
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to insist that there is more, that having learned all there is to know 
about religion, a religious man is more than he knows. Or, to put it 
another way,, the distance from the university enables the campus 
minister to discern reductionism, expose it, and resist it— and by so 
doing, hopefully both open a dialogue and defend religious ex- 
pression for what it is and must be. 



One additional reason for critical distance from the university 
lies in ministry’s calling to combine inquiry and action. There is 
little reason to think that the university can or will become an 
"actor” in social reform, quite apart from the debate over whether 
it should be or not. However, Western religious traditions, at least, 
insist that religious convictions and personal and social action have 
an inextricable relationship. Prophetic advocacy and action, there- 
fore, are very much a part of ministry, and while the university 
can and should "inform” such advocacy and action, it should not 
determine its appropriateness or content. 



In but not of” the university leaves campus ministry free to 
adopt new strategies, to make independent judgments on the basis 
of its own commitments, to say "no” to its “friends” when they’re 
"wrong” and “yes” to its "enemies" when they’re "right.” Campus 
ministry can help the teachers of religion— now insisting to the 
teachers that religious studies are directly related to the student’s 
"creed, code, and cult;” then urging the students to study -eligion 
before expressing uncritical beliefs or engaging in unexamined 
practices; now asking faculty to counsel their students in a broader 
than academic framework; then referring students to professors for 
counseling in religious content; now assuring the teacher of reli- 
gion that his lack of classroom advocacy does not make him sus- 
pect in the religious communitie . then insisting to the critics that 
advocacy is not an academic function but a ministerial, ecclesiastic, 
or personal one. 



More could be said, surely, but these suggestions, "hints,” di- 
rections will suffice. Less needs to be said about the critical dis- 
tance teachers of religion must have from the religious communi- 
ties. For one thing, they ought to and have said that for themselves. 
For another, that is largely fait accompli, and campus ministers 
today would never expect or ask that it be surrendered. It has been 
too dearly won and remains too important to be sacrificed for any 
reason. It does not necessitate mutual suspicion and it does not pre- 
vent respect and cooperation but rather forms its basis. 

As religious studies and campus ministries know each other 
better and grow in mutual respect, campus ministries will benefit 
from the academic critique of their priorities and the adequacy and 
relevance of them. Campus ministries will also find it less likely 
that they will wish to restore their sectarian perspectives and more 
difficult to do so if they try. Campus ministries will certainly learn 
more and more from the teachers about the diversity and plurality 



of religions and the relativism of all religions and hopefully learn 
more about their own religious commitments and practices. 

For campus ministry’s part, there is no doubt about the pos- 
sibilities and values of better relationships to those engaged in 
teaching religion. We can learn more from each other than either is 
presently aware. I, for one, anyway, have a better idea of what to 
pursue the next time I find myself on a plane next to a professor 
of religion. The agenda is clear, compelling, and appealing. Indeed, 
I don’t intend to wait for a plane ride. Some of the teachers are 
right next door. 
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Religion in the University: 
Changing Consciousness, 
Changing Structures 



Robert N. Bellah 



As this volume richly documents, the department of religion 
has emerged in the American university as a place for the study of 
the whole range of man’s religions, including especially oriental 
religions, with a wide range of theoretical and methodological ap- 
proaches, including especially those of the social sciences: an- 
thropology, sociology, and psychology. In these respects it differs 
markedly from the traditional seminary curriculum. But in the de- 
gree to which it takes seriously the existential questions with which 
religion deals and attempts to attain a sympathetic understanding 
of the meaning of different religious symbol systems, the depart- 
ment of religion is not wholly in accord with the dominant ethos of 
the secular university either. Both seminary and secular university 
have looked askance at this emerging structure for the study of 
religion and some individuals from both have tried to obstruct or 
minimize the general acceptance of the department of religion as a 
valid intellectual enterprise. Such opposition is not altogether mis- 
guided. The department of religion as it has taken shape, particu- 
larly in the las* ten years, represents a form of religious conscious- 
ness not wholly reconcilable with that of the traditional seminary 
or the secular university. Although the three forms of religious 
consciousness arose successively, they are all alive and healthy at 
the present time and will probably survive for an indefinite time 
to come. It would be well to examine the implications of these 
three forms of religious consciousness for the study of religion, 
since many of the controversies concerning the department of reli- 
gion in the university arise from conflicts between them, not least 
from unresolved conflicts between members of the department of 
religion themselves. It might facilitate discussion to begin with a 
brief tabular presentation of the three types: 



Type of Religious 
Consciousness 

1. Religious orthodoxy 

2. Enlightenment orthodoxy 

3. Symbolic realism 



Attitude toward 
Religion 

Primary naivete 
Criticism (scepticism) 
Second naivete 



Educational 

Structure 

Seminary 
Secular University 
Department of Religion 
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Perhaps the best way to differentiate the three types is to see 
how they view the crucial problem of religious pluralism. Most 
men have been in some sense religious, but they have had a great 
variety of religions. Traditional religion has held that there is on y 
one true religion and all the others are false, or if not absolute y 
false at least represent lower levels of spiritual understanuing than 
that of the true religion. Stated in this way not only Western reli- 
gions that tended to view other religions as the work of the devil 
but Eastern religions as well shared this view, for the latter, in spite 
of their greater “tolerance,” showed an inveterate proclivity to 
rank religious systems in such a way as to prove that ones own 
was at the apex of religious understanding. 

The secular enlightenment saw religious diversity as one 
(among many others) proof of the illusory nature of all religions. 
Indeed the bizarre diversity of cults and sects became itself a 
point of ridicule in the rationalist critique of religions, and it was a 
point of honor for rationalist scholars to show that Judaism and 
Christianity were no less outlandish than the religion of the heathen 
Chinese, and maybe more so. Even among those scholars who 
showed no polemic hostility, a gentle irony toward all the wayward 
phantasms of the human mind was not uncommon. Secure in their 
rational understanding of the universe and man, such scholars 
looked on religion as a curious museum within which to study the 

abberarions of the human spirit. .. 

There is no question but that great scholarly contributions to 

the understanding of religion have been made by scholars with 
both these points of view. In fact the study of religion is largely 
indebted to such men, the achievements of those who share the 
third type of consciousness being as yet incipient. For the latter all 
religions are to be taken seriously but no one of them is held abso- 
lute. For the religiously orthodox religious belief systems were lelt 
to represent “objective" reality as it really is, and thus if one of 
them is true the owners must be false, either absolutely or in some 
degree. For the secular orthodox all religion is merely “subjective, 
based on emotion, wish or faulty inference, and therefore false. 
For the third group, who take symbolism seriously, religion is seen 
as a system of symbols which is neither simply objective nor 
simply subjective but which links subject end object in a wey that 
transfigures reality or even, in a sense, creates reality. For people 
with this point of view the idea of finding more than one religion 
valid, even in a deeply personal sense, is not only possible but 
normal. This means neither syncretism nor relativism, since it is 
possible within any social or personal context to develop criteria 
for the evaluation of religious phenomena and a consequent hi- 
erarchy of choices. But the entire range of man's spiritual experi- 
ences, for such people, is personally, existentially, available. 

I don't want to push this schema very hard, least of all to argue 
that the position of symbolic realism as I have just described it is a 



necessary prerequisite for a department of religion or for members 
of it. Those committed to religious orthodoxy and to enlightenment 
orthodoxy still have much to contribute to such departments pro- 
vided their scholarship is competent. But I sense that the third posi- 
tion is the commonest and has the easiest fit in at least some of the 
newer more innovative departments. Since I feel the third position 
is a valid one, and indeed one that has much to contribute both to 
education and to modern culture generally, I think it is worth mak- 
ing it explicit and, if need be, defending it against attack. 1 

I have singled out the emphasis on oriental religions and on 
social science as especially significant in the emergence of the de- 
partment of religion with its incipient new consciousness. Perhaps 
it is worth exploring why these two emphases seem strategic. One 
way of handling man’s religious diversity that appealed in the 19th 
century to both the religious and the enlightenment orthodox was 
to cast it in some evolutionary form showing that Christianity is 
the “highest” religion or that science is the most advanced form of 
human thought to which religion is merely an inadequate precur- 
sor. But as Western knowledge of oriental religions deepened and 
the range of spiritual insight in Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and 
Confucianism came to be better appreciated, it was not so obvious 
that these systems were "inferior” to Christianity, nor, among 
many who had discovered that science is a useful method for the 
understanding of a restricted range of problems but a most inade- 
quate total world-view, to science either. At a period when primi- 
tive and archaic religions were still being treated with considerable 
condescension, it became impossible to look down on the thought 
of a Chuang Tzu or a Shankara. It was in confrontation with the 
profounder expressions of oriental religion, I would suggest, that 
the radical pluralism (not the same thing as relativism) of the third 
form of religious consciousness first began to develop. It is cer- 
tainly true that until rather recently, when primitive and archaic 
religions have begun to seem equally accessible, it was the teach- 
ing of oriental religions that most readily communicated this radi- 
cal pluralism to students. Of course what was being understood was 
someone else’s "religious orthodoxy,” and that involved a good 
deal more than sympathy and good vibrations. A great deal of very 
hard work by orientalists, many of whom were orthodox Christians 
or secular sceptics, was required to unlock the books and trace the 
traditions which would allow us to see the eastern religions, at least 
in part, from the "inside.” But when that work had been in good 
part achieved we were in a new situation religiously, a situation 
without any but very partial and sporadic precedent in earlier hu- 
man history. 

It is my belief, however, that the full implications of the in- 
creasing availability of the oriental religions even in part to our 
"inner” experience would not have been drawn had not the devel- 
opments in oriental studies been complemented by developments 
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in the social sciences. This latter development was if anything 
even more unexpected than the consequences of the achievements 
of oriental studies since the social scientific study of religion had 
begun almost exclusively from a position of enlightenment ortho- 
doxy in which the chief aim of the enterprise was to explain reli- 
gion away as the consequence of certain economic, social or psy- 
chological variables. It is certainly true that many social scientists 
continue with this enterprise as originally conceived but I have 
argued elsewhere that in the work of the most profound and origi- 
nal social scientists, Freud, Weber and Durkheim, as developed by 
at least some of their successors what has been paradoxically dis- 
covered in the indelibly religious basis of all social and personal 
existence. 2 Thus religion, far from being an outmoded symbolic 
form, proves to be generic to the human species and as such an es- 
sential key to the understanding of man. But this position, while 
ending up reasserting the centrality of religion that traditional cul- 
tures had proclaimed, denied the absolutism of orthodoxy by insist- 
ing on taking with equal seriousness the entire range of man’s re- 
ligiousness. It has become part, I think, of the teaching of many 
departments of religion that religion is deeply rooted in the most 
basic structure of man’s personality, society and culture. It is no 
accident, I think, that many of those most influential in the field of 
religious studies today have been influenced both by oriental 
studies and by social science: Mircea Eliade, Norman O. Brown, 
Herbert Fingarette, Paul Ricoeur. 3 

There is perhaps some relation between my third form of re- 
ligious consciousness and what is loosely called the counter-cul- 
ture or indeed Charles Reich’s Consciousness III. The develop- 
ments leading to the emergence of this kind of religious conscious- 
ness undoubtedly contributed to and were to some degree facili- 
tated by the cultural effervescence of the last ten years. But what ! 
am referring to goes deeper, both in time and in seriousness, than 
most of the counter-culture. Much of the current fad of oriental 
religions in the United States is not so much the opening up of new 
levels of religious complexity as it is the search for some new sim- 
ple orthodoxy, as in the case of a student recently reported to me 
by a teacher of religion. After three or four lectures on Confucian- 
ism this professor was surprised by a young man after class who 
said, “Scratch one Presbyterian; add one Confucian.*’ What we are 
talking about is a cultural phenomenon that has been in prepara- 
tion at least since the early 19th century and will be with us long 
after the current fads are forgotten. In particular a shallow and 
easy eclecticism about religion is not at all what I mean by sym- 
bolic realism. In order to prevent departments of religion from 
opiing for such an eclecticism a continuing intense dialectic with 
the first and second forms of consciousness is necessary. 

Paul Ricoeur has spoken of a “second naivete” to characterize 
the religious consciousness that follows upon rational criticism 4 
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and I have found in that phrase an apt expression of the religious 
attitude of the third form of religious consciousness. But surely a 
second naivete is only possible if one has taken what must in con- 
trast be called primary naivete with profound seriousness. To live 
wholly grasped in one of the great traditional religious symbolisms 
is not a thing lightly to be dismissed. Only when we begin to pene- 
trate what that might mean, with all the painful difficulty, the hard 
work with language and history that are necessary for such pene- 
tration, are we even in a position to begin to think about ‘‘second 
naivete. To some extent the third form of religious conscious- 
ness requires a degree of experience not often available to the 
young. It is easy to feign, difficult to achieve. It is true that Robert 
Lifton in his concept of Protean Man 5 has given us an image of 
personality among the young which might make this form of reli- 
gious consciousness readily available, but it remains to be seen 
how many protean men and women are living in a genuinely multi- 
plex reality and how many are merely avoiding all but the most 
superficial commitments. 

Not only is a deep exposure to primary naivete necessary for 
the full development of second naivete but so is a deep exposure 
to criticism. Here too the young, with their deep aversion to sub- 
jecting anything, certainly anything as delicate as religion, to 
searching analysis, will have many difficulties and the teacher of 
religion who caters to such attitudes by presenting only unanalyzed 
images will not help them. If modern man can be religious again it 
will be because he has absorbed to the bottom all the achievements 
of critical scholarship and critical social science, not because he 
has ignored them. It is necessary for a department of religion to up- 
hold the tradition of critical scholarship and analysis even while 
recognizing its limitations. 

And yet it will probably also be in departments of religion that 
those limitations will be most forcefully criticized. Plato said that 
all education is initiation and Whitehead said that all education is 
religious and yet the ethos of the secular university has singularly 
ignored that fact. Or rather it has disguised its own initiatory and 
religious proclivities in the stance of scientific objectivity. At the 
root of the belief that cognitive rationality is the highest good, the 
operative value system of the secular university, is a fundamental 
view of man and the universe for which I am prepared to use the 
term religious -or perhaps several such views of man. We can dis- 
cern at least two: one the stance of liberal optimism that the prog- 
ress of science and the progress of man are identical, that men are 
basically good and that when reason triumphs over error they will 
in fact be so: one the stance of realistic pessimism, that human his- 
tory is a massive abberation and that the life of reason is the only 
thing in it worth trying to save. There are few places left in the uni- 
versity, and the department of religion is perhaps chief among 
them, where it is possible to say that cognitive rationality is only 
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one human good among others and that unless it exists in the con- 
text of the cultivation of moral, religious and aesthetic sensitivity 
the consequences may be monstrously destructive. The department 
of religion may be able to contribute not only the sense of the spe- 
cificity of its own subject matter and of the high canons of critical 
scholarship necessary for its analysis but also a sense of education 
as initiation into the mysteries of existence. If it can even begin to 
achieve that last goal without slighting its other obligations, it can 
make an enormous contribution to overcoming the desiccation not 
only of our universities but of our culture. 



Notes 

’See my article "Christianity and Symbolic Realism,” the comments 
by Samuel Z. Klausner and Benjamin Nelson, and my reply in the Journal 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, 9 , 2 , Summer 1970 , pp. 89 - 115 . 

z Beyond Belief, Harper and Row, 1970 , chapter 15 , "Between Religion 
and Social Science.” 

3 Mircea Eliade was particularly well trained in Indian religion though 
he uses the whole range of oriental scholarship with ease. Jung has been a 
major psychological influence on him but I believe Durkheim has also 
deeply influenced him, perhaps in ways of which even he is not fully 
aware. Norman O. Brown is deeply versed in psychoanalysis but also in 
the whole tradition of Western social thought as well as widely read in 
oriental religion. He is, of course, also a distinguished classicist. Herbert 
Fingarette has been influenced by psychoanalysis and particularly by 
Chinese religion, though also by Indian thought. Paul Ricoeur is deeply 
conversant with Freud and though not with oriental religion narrowly con- 
ceived, I think his close familiarity with the mythology of the ancient near 
east performs for him an analogous function. Fingarette and Ricoeur are of 
course both philosophers, though not, I think, typical ones in today's 
philosophical ambience. 

4 Paul Ricoeur, The Symbolism of Evil, Beacon Press, 1969 , p. 351 . 

5 Robert Jay Lifton, History and Human Survival, Random House, 
1970 , Chapter 15 and passim. 
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Hot Gospel in a Cool College? 

The Question of Advocacy 

James Tunstead Burtchaell, C.S.C. 

Continual doubt is cast upon the study of religion as appropri- 
ate to a serious college or university. The question is put: do reli- 
gion departments teach their subject academically or do they advo- 
cate religion in a partisan sort of way? Is their ultimate aim- 
covertly or overtly- to elicit from their students a commitment, or 
to enable them to make a dispassionate assessment? Is wisdom or 
faith the point of the enterprise? The clear implication in these 
queries is that if religion be presented in a hortatory, proselytizing 
fashion by teachers who really wish to encourage belief and de- 
votion in their students, then it ought not be confused with nor 
ranged among the legitimate disciplines cultivated within the acad- 
emy. The classroom is not for preaching. 

Causes have existed for this inquiry to be made. For one thing, 
the preponderant majority of teachers who staff departments of 
religion or theology have been ordained to the ministry, priest- 
hood, or rabbinate. In the case of Catholics, many are members of 
religious orders. All these men and women have accepted an ex- 
plicit commission to recruit fellow-believers. Professors not in 
orders have traditionally been required to undergo the standard 
course in a theological college, and to obtain the B.D. or equivalent 
degree as a condition of admission to doctoral studies in religion. 
Thus even if ministry was no aim of theirs, they were processed 
through a course of study that was professionally oriented. Still 
others who teach in the field may haw taken all their studies in 
institutions conducted under the auspices of a single church. Thus 
nearly all personnel in the field seem to have undertaken or to 
have been assimilated to an active role as officers of their denomi- 
nations. They are professional advocates. 

There are now 800 colleges and universities in the United 
States that maintain some sort of religious affiliation, usually 
through relation to a church. In this context, there has been an insti- 
tutional concern for advocacy quite distinct from the motivations of 
the individual faculty members. One of the founding aims of such 
schools, operative in their religion or theology departments, has 
been that the faith and church-fidelity of the students be preserved. 
The study of religion was openly designed for catechetical pur- 
poses, to strengthen and support orthodoxy. 

A third ground for doubt arises when one considers the issues 
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that have occupied the attention of religion teachers. Sects have 
for so long identified themselves by their peculiarities, and their 
proponents have thus laid extraordinary emphasis upon points at 
issue with other denominations or churches. Much energy and is- 
cussion have been sacrificed to bickering. The result is a loss ot 
balance. Lutherans have tended to devote large tracts of their cl J r “ 
ricula to Reformation studies. Orthodox Jews have studied the 
customs that have protected them from assimilation by Christian 
majorities. Catholics have endlessly quoted papal documents, c-ven 
when these studies were neither trivial nor truculent (though this 
they often were), they created an imbalance of concern that dis- 
credited the field among scholars at large. 

Examinations and grading have ever been a vexation f° stu- 
dents. Some serious educators grumble today that they inhibit 
study more than they motivate it, and various accommodations are 
here and there tried. Independent of this general discussion, 
though, there has repeatedly been put forward the view that the 
case is unique for religious studies: there must be neither testing 
nor grading because the purpose of the courses transcends mere 
academic credit or degrees. One is exploring a lifestyle, an overall 
purpose and commitment. This kind of language understandably 
makes academics wary, and provides one more reason to suspect 
that this is no proper discipline for a seriour. college. . _ 

Several years ago t.'*vernor Reagan of California appointed a 
commission, known by the name of Max Rafferty, its chairman, to 
report on the propriety of introducing the study of religion into 
state schools. The commission favored the idea, but its understand- 
ing of what religious studies are was not overly suasive. It called 
for publicly sponsored religious studies as the last best hope for the 
American Way of Life so threatened at present by socialism, com- 
munism, and other deviations from traditional, national values. To 
read the Report is to be reminded at a distance of the cult of blood, 
class, and country in the Hitler Youth Movement. Now admittedly 
the commission was mostly considering lower education, and its 
report has not had much effect in the state. But it speaks for many 
citizens in the country who think that this is why religion should be 
taught in universities, and would lend their support only on these 
terms. One more reason, then, for men of letters, who have so re- 
peatedly had to battle for the freedom and legitimacy of untram- 
meled study, to discount religion departments as ersatz and alien 
intrusions in the academy. 

The atmosphere among theologians, not surprisingly, tends to 
be one of retreat. At chuich-affiliated schools it has long been a 
tradition that all students, or at least those of the sponsoring de- 
nomination, be required to obtain certain credits in religious 
studies. The trend today is for these course requirements to be 
radically reduced, or often eliminated altogether. This in turn 
causes a shrinkage in the size of departmental faculty. There are 
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different symptoms on the campuses of secularized universities: 
that is, schools originally founded under religious auspices but 
subsequently transmuted into purely private schools with no opera- 
tive religious orientation. One notices here that the religion faculty 
assume a markedly defensive timidity. Their colleagues evidently 
do not suffer theologians gladly. Thus the latter keep a low profile, 
and strive at every turn to exhibit Scholarliness. State colleges, as 
is commonly known, are now moving to create departments of re- 
ligious studies where none previously existed. Lest one see in this 
a wave of unqualified welcome, it is sobering to note that in nu- 
merous instances there were committees of earnest faculty or legis- 
lators opposed to the move, regarding the subject of religion as 
hardly more qualified for inclusion than Surfing II or Calisthenics 
143 . 

Most of the negative indicators which but recently could have 
been cited against the subject in universities, are now reversing 
themselves. For example, most entering scholars in the field are 
laymen or laywomen, and the current trend in graduate programs 
is to accept students directly from their first degre' without requir- 
ing the divinity school course. On church-affiliated campuses the 
distinction between chaplaincy and theological study has become 
functionally clear. The ecumenical movement brings more mea- 
sured tones to theological debate. But even before this, savants had 
created a common market of religious scholarship wherein Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Orientals have depended upon and contended with 
one another with less acrimony, say, than is the custom in philoso- 
phical circles, or in the average English department. And the record 
shows that the course of study for the doctorate in this single field 
is more painstaking than that in any other. In a word, religious 
studies need make no excuses. 

I would not consider the objections reviewed earlier to consti- 
tute reliable evidence today that religion is inappropriate as a field 
of study in a university or college. Queries continue, though, and 
two remain to be considered. The first concerns public education 
alone. Should religion courses and departments be permitted in 
schools conducted by the state? There is considerable bias against 
them. The First Amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting the est- 
ablishment of religion by Congress, is repeatedly invoked to pre- 
vent government subsidy for religious enterprises. Admittedly its 
application has been uneven and inconsistent. This is to be ex- 
pected, since the church-state tradition has been built, not upon 
the amendment itself (which forbids only a state church), but upon 
a judicial opinion that has largely been supported by public senti- 
ment, if not by the Constitution itself. Similar and more specific 
prohibitions have been written into many constitutions of the 
several states through various forms of the Blaine Amendment. 
The point, though, exceeds strict law. American public policy has 
been hostile toward affording the shelter of public institutions 
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or the support of public monies to any enterprise which would 
propagate religion. By extension, this same policy is asked to cast 
an unwelcoming shadow over even the study of religion. The cam- 
paign against state involvement in religion waged by the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the American Jewish Congress has not 
explicitly raised this issue, but has generally moved in a direction 
and sustained the kind of argument that would not be favorable. 

Religion departments in state universities have been corre- 
spondingly cautious. One finds in their catalogues, for example, 
courses on “The Bible as Literature.” Often this is a purely diver- 
sionary rubric for a serious course in scripture study. But why 
does one never see courses in other departments on “Seneca as 
Literature,” or "Das Kapital as Literature,” or “Clausewitz as 
Literature?” Why is suspicion of advocacy reserved for religious 

studies? , _ , 

This really raises a broader issue, one that I have not seen re- 
ceive much attention. There are numerous activities which have 
been considered appropriate within universities, yet become prob- 
lematic if the university is an agency of the state. It has been a con- 
stant conviction in America that government must be constitutional- 
ly inhibited from interfering in some matters where it might be 
tempted to meddle or to oppress. The founding fathers were anxi- 
ous about the possible re-assertion of absolutism, and explicitly 
declared certain issues out of bounds for the state. Their wariness 
of government and officials wanes in our day, but it is still there. 
Does this inhibition upon the state mesh well with the freedom of 
a university? George Bernard Shaw once snorted that a Catholic 
university was a contradiction in terms: meaning, one supposes, 
that the church could not tolerate completely untrammeled in- 
quiry. But how about the state? Should a public college be sub- 
jected to the same curbs which we impose upon the state itself? 
Professor Rostow, for instance, enjoys a freedom at the University 
of Texas to make political comments that might be inappropriate 
were he a civil servant of the State of Texas. But is he not? The 
Supreme Court, in overturning the Connecticut statute banning 
contraceptives, affirmed that the government had no business in- 
vading the privacy of the marriage bed. What then of the sexual 
research conducted lo! these many years by Alfred Kinsey's in- 
stitute at the University of Indiana? 

Br ; efly: does the freedom of the university perhaps require, 
or at least make it preferable, that it not be an agency adminis- 
tered by government, but rather a private institution for the public 
we fare, governed independently even though subsidized by the 
state? Would we not do well to distinguish direct support from pub- 
lic aegis, thus freeing the schools clearly from those inhibitions 
we have so constantly hung upon our governments? And if so, 
would this not alleviate any reasonable concern about the study of 
religion under state auspices? 
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But let us go further, to consider the single most powerful 
biss against religious studies in all colleges! state, private, and 
church-affiliated. There is, and for some years has been, a single 
model of scholarship dominant in higher education. It was first 
developed by the physical sciences, then was adopted by the 
social sciences, and has of late appeared widely in the humanities. 
I refer to the model of empirical, scientific verification. The 
methodology is now old and mature in disciplines such as physics. 
It is still vigorously new in fields like philosophy (linguistic anal- 
ysis, for instance), psychology (behaviorism), and literature (cer- 
tain schools of criticism). It was a method ruthlessly opposed at 
first by scholastic philosophers and divines, but it has gained the 
honors of the academy and has enormously enhanced learning. 

It may not be immune, though, to that very intolerance from 
which it suffered in its own early days. Many practitioners of the 
scientific method who know no other forms of scholarly inquiry 
or discourse are drawn to regard these other activities as matters 
of guesswork, whim, or emotion. This begets a snootiness that 
easily turns upon theology. The scientific method is not unknown 
in the field. In biblical studies particularly there have been scho- 
lars unready to countenance any inquiry that might move beyond 
literary analysis into doctrinal speculation. But for the most part, 
the field of religious studies has developed a variety of method- 
ologies that are a mystery to academics versed only in the do- 
minant method. And to them they have the smack of pure advocacy. 

One outcome of this scientific disdain — for the humanities 
as well as for divinity — is a readiness by scholars to venture into 
authoritative pronouncements touching other disciplines. Thus 
the nation hears nuclear physicists giving testimony on foreign 
policy, surgeons elaborating their positions on ethics, and astron- 
omers paid to lecture on philosophy. Now I am far from suggesting 
that theologians should ally themselves with colleagues in the 
humanities to fend off the well-meaning but untutored scientists. 
Nor is this an illustration of Belloc’s quip that politics and religion 
are the subjects any fool will speak of in a pub. Instead, I would 
observe there is a very significant asymmetry between these di- 
verse areas of understanding. 

There is no necessity for any man to be initiated into the 
scholarship of science, mathematics, or technology.. It is desirable 
and illuminating, enjoyable and profitable. But it is not needful. 
For the society, perhaps, but never for any individual. By contrast, 
all men have a common stake in tue humanities and in divinity. 
The fact that physicists discourse on politics is no matter for 
grudge among political scientists and historians. It simply shows 
that every citizen will have convictions on politics. He cannot be 
prevented, nor should he be. But woe to him and to the nation if 
he brings to politics only his training as a physicist. 

A full and rich education may give a man access to theoretical 
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physics, isotopic biochemistry, environmental engineering, or 
geophysics. Better for him, better for society that he learn these 
things. But the study of poetry, history, religion, politics, ethics, 
mythology — this is not optional in the same sense. These touch on 
matters that every man speculates upon, and scholarly initiation is 
needed so that a man may gain sophistication in listening critically 
and opining cautiously. 

Much of the disdain and suspicion directed by masters of the 
scientific method against scholars of religion testifies more to the 
narrowness of the former than of the latter. Men acquanted with 
but a single procedure of understanding must inevitably imagine 
that the work in religious studies is little more than unexamined 
prejudice. If colleges and universities continue to award degrees 
to men upon whom they have conferred proficiency in science or 
technology, while denying them a liberal education in the humane 
studies and in religion, then this unlettered carping against the- 
ology will never be abated. 

Now, to speak directly to the issue of advocacy, I would argue 
that there should be plenty of it in the college classroom, and that 
it need make no apology. Somehow neutrality has been assumed 
to be a guarantee of objective scholarship. Not so. The difference 
between an ideologue who abuses the academic privilege, and a 
legitimate teacher, is this: the latter, albeit resolutely committed 
to certain beliefs, values, policies, initiates his students in the 
documents and skills wherewith to evaluate the convictions of their 
teacher, themselves, and others. Bad advocacy refuses to examine 
its own presuppositions; it ignores the points at dispute. Sincere 
research manages to combine unabashed preferences and advoc- 
ated positions with self-criticism. 

It is often insinuated that unless the teacher be value-free, 
he will impair the objectivity of his research and unduly impose 
upon his students. But no one is value-free. No one could be. In- 
deed, no one should be if he is to preside over the wonder and 
inquiry of young minds. 

The academy is remote from the practical order. This is the 
price it willingly pays for freedom. It is a house of words, where 
one allows no stay or check upon what he reads, hears, or says. 
But the word is powerful, and the most recondite scholarship 
erupts into activity. Piobably more political revolt has been 
spawned in the reading room of the British Museum than any- 
where else in the world. 

Any professor of religion will be handling the tinder, kindling, 
and fuel of commitment. With the sparks that most young people 
strike around them, there is going to be a blaze. This is well, pro- 
vided only that the professor be constantly provoking his younger 
colleagues to query in a rigorous and responsible way their own 



convictions. 

Education 



without advocacy is 



impossible in some disciplines. 
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Consider, for example, a department of drama where students were 
coached in the arts of performance, but denied any discernment 
or judgment about the pieces they were to present, no awareness 
that Plautus and Jonson and Ionesco had left to their care most 
potent and persuasive dramas that claim to embody the truth. If 
the drama teacher and student care not to evaluate and to take 
stands regarding the truthfulness of what they play, they may be 
craftsmen, but never educated; pagliacci, but never men. The study 
of drama could degenerate into debating: the ability to pursue a 
point, careless of its worth. And schools would produce . . . the sort 
of actors we have upon the stage today. 

Theology comes under sharpest criticism from the direction 
of the social sciences, where strongest claim is made for objectivity, 
in the belief that whoever advocates anything which cannot be 
subjected to empirical scrutiny, must be irresponsible. Theolo- 
gians do tend to be bashial before this accusation, but they should 
be vexed instead, for many who make the charge are themselves 
both unwilling and incapable of assessing the considerable corpus 
of dogma from which diey themselves operate. 

In many ways the study of religion has singular claims to 
respect in the university. It possesses and studies the most ancient 
body of documentation. Its inquiries into hermeneutics and history 
are the oldest in the world of learning. Its subject matter manifests 
concerns and experiences more international and transcultural 
than any other. And it has adhesions with other fields of study that 
make it perhaps the most interdisciplinary in higher education. 

One further point. Scholars in this field are as aware as any of 
the gnostic nonsense that faith can lead men to. Precisely because 
they are scrutiners of faith they are more able to query their own 
presuppositions and bring them to account. The religious scholar 
may have more perspective than most, for he remembers well so 
many heady movements that felt they had the world by the tail, 
and heaven too. 
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Religion as an Academic Discipline 

Peter Slater 

In this essay, I want to consider the problem of integrity in 
a program of religious studies. For many of us, the initial identity 
crises are over. Our departments are a recognized feature of the 
academic landscape. We have proved our independence of our 
mother churches. We have demonstrated that we are an inter- 
departmentalist’s dream by forging alliances with Philosophy, 
History, English, Art, Music, Classics, Sociology, Psychology and 
Asian Studies. We have played the numbers game and won, so that 
enrollments in our courses are a talking-point when it comes to 
the annual fight for new appointments. We are respectable in the 
secular world. But in the process we have come close to losing our 
souls. Our courses are so cluttered with Camus and Cleaver, Mar- 
cuse and Norman Brown, that we would hard pressed to guess 
what department’s selections we were lo king at, were we to see 
our required readings stacked up along the bookstore walls. We 
are typical adolescents— self-assertive yet unsure of ourselves, 
obsessed with how we look to our peers, growing in the power to 
be ourselves, but without discipline. No wonder the Sophomores 
love us! It is time that we came of age. 

For most of us, the parental discipline against which we have 
been rebelling is that of theology. Given a solid grounding in 
biblical studies and dogmatic history ourselves, with only an oc- 
casional apologetic tilt at psychology and other religions, we have 
awakened from our sectarian slumbers to discover a fascinating 
land of myth and folklore outside the seminary walls. And we have 
realized how much of what we learned within comes under the 
same headings of myth and folklore. We have looked at what 
every minister knows— that life in the parish is not as his profes- 
sors had described it — and recognized as religion the vast range 
of rituals and commitments that was not comprehended in our 
theology. If we were Barthians, we proclaimed that Christ had 
come to save us from all this. If we were Tillichians, we found 
points of correlation between the Christ of German Classical 
Idealism and the culture of the suburbs. In any case, we were 
absorbing the strange new world of Modern Man, for whom the 
quarrels of Chalcedon were hardly news, let alone Good News. 

The big shift has been in the direction of social studies. We 
have discovered “civil religion in America .” 1 We have discerned 
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the priestly roles of politicians, psychiatrists, PR men and news- 
paper pundits. We have thrilled at the thought that the propagand- 
ists of the New Left may be the prophets of our time. We have 
grown gray watching Bergmann’s projections of bourgeois boredom 
into the Middle Ages. Whereas our fathers wrestled with "an- 
swers to the latest philosophical professions of atheism, we have 
learned t^ look through such intellectualized ghosts of by-gone 
arguments at the host of gods and goblins populating our comic 
books, our automobile advertisements and such cultural pap as 
Playboy Magazine. But so far, our looking has tended to have no 
more system to it than that of an annual stocktaking. We have 
classified what's on the shelves in the manner of an American 
van der Leeuw . 2 But now that we have gathered all that data, what 
are we to do with it? 

The pioneers in our departments were mostly brought up on 
the principle of ‘data for data’s sake.” They were so afraid of ex- 
hibiting any kind of theological commitment -or so fed up with 
the heresy hunts of theologians- that they simply laid out one 
world religion after another before the awestruck students, with- 
out any suggestion of right or wrong beliefs, just to pronounce all 
those Sanskrit and Chinese names correctly was enough of an 
achievement, without venturing onto the shaky ground of norma- 
tive judgments. Inevitably, the students chose up sides, being 
either fascinated with things foreign or reconfirmed in their prior 
convictions. But they were not taught any principles of criticism 
to guide them in their choines. Even today we fail to teach our stu- 
dents the art of assessing commitments as an academic exercise, 
though most of us believe that a man without commitments is only 
half a man. 

Without belittling the achievements of our predecessors or 
sliding back into the parochialism of the seminaries, we need now 
to develop some sense of the principles and purposes governing 
the study of religion in universities and colleges, if we are to inte- 
grate our data into the liberal arts curriculum. The rest of this es- 
say is meant to open discussion of this issue. I focus on the concept 
of an undergraduate major in religion as the point at which our 
problems become most obvious and acute. 

All too often religion at the undergraduate level continues 
to represent a conglomerate of interests rather than an initiation 
into critical thinking on a given subject. If our seniors have gained 
some sense of discipline, it has generally come from their cognate 
courses in related fields. Otherwise, they have become alive to 
questions, perhaps, but hardly equipped to sort out the possible 
answers in any methodical way. They have not been given enough 
mastery of the subject to mold a lifetime of reflection and further 
reading. In an important sense, their intellects have remained 
untrained so that, while they have tended to be less hidebound 
than their peers, they have gone on thinking about things after 
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graduation as political scientists, philosophers or psychologists, 
rather than as students of religion. 

We could rationalize the current situation on many of our 
campuses by arguing that the concept of an academic discipline 
is obsolete. It is true that subjects which once only co-existed 
uneasily are now breaking down barriers and finding new points 
of contact (for instance, ethics and psychology). But behind labels 
such as “discipline” and "field” is the more important matter of the 
difference between a trained intellect and an untrained one. Out of 
this arises the questions of what it means to say that one has con- 
centrated on the study of religion and whether such a study con- 
stitutes a discipline in its own right. 

Of course, some kinds of discipline are acquired irrespective 
of subject matter, such as how to read a book, how to write a 
term-paper and how to uncover gratuitous assumptions of one 
kind or another. Also, it is true that, by virtue of seminars on 
such major figures as Aquinas and Schleiermacher, our students 
“catch” some sense of subject and method from the works of these 
men. We teach more than we suppose, even though it isn’t always 
“Religion!” But just as, in faculty meetings, we may enjoy the 
spectacle of trained minds mulling over major (and minor!) is- 
sues— now the economist’s, now the chemist’s, now the linguist’s — 
so I should like to add to our society, for the sake of its mental 
and moral health and the enrichment of our culture, men and 
women whose training has been to think things through self-con- 
sciously as students of Religion. We have in hand the makings of 
an exciting new subject with a “logic” and set of interests of its 
own. 

What, then, is religion and the study of religion? We could 
spend all day on each part of this question, but we won’t. As 
Wittgenstein has taught us, definitions are not to be mistaken 
for blueprints . 3 They set the parameters of our investigations for 
us, not the precise meaning for every possible use of our terms. 
Tillich’s rough definition is as useful a beginning as any: religion 
is that which concerns me ultimately (das mich unbedingt angeht }. 4 
It allows for the social scientist’s recognition that what actually 
concerns me isn’t always what I admit to being concerned with and 
the existentialist’s insistence on the “for me” element in religion. 
Some have said that the definition is too little receptive to the 
idea that religion is what God demands of us and too enamored 
of the idea that it is merely the projection of my dreams and night- 
mares. But they have missed the connotations of the original 
German . 5 The definition cannot be read undialectically, either 
in the direction of pure subjectivity or its opposite. We may point 
to its systematic ambiguities and vague bridging of possibly im- 
passable chasms, but not to its excessive emphasis on the isolated 
ego. Tillich was too big a man to be purely egotistical, either in 
life or in thought. 
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What is lacking in Tillich’s shorthand definition is some re- 
cognition of the social shape that our concerns have taken in the 
past and of the place that we give to our lessor concerns in the 
light oi our ultimate concern. We have not studied Buddhism, for 
instance, if we give attention solely to Satori as introduced in 
r^r ? 1 S ^? re r P®P^ ar writings. We have to consider also *he role 
°{ .P ai l a ({^giving) in the lives of the laymen and the presence 

ot r/nT a ln the commun ity at large . 6 Likewise, we have not 
studied Brahmanism if we confine our researches to the last of the 
four ‘‘goals” in life and leave out sex and politics. (One look at the 
temple walls in India is enough to discredit any such omission!) 
there is good reason for including the Arabian Nights with the 
Qur an m a study of Islam, Graham Greene as well as a Missal 
when contrasting Gnosticism with Catholicism. We need to con- 
sider not only the peak experiences in the history of religions 
but also the ways in which interpretations of these have percolated 
down to affect the conduct of daily life. We need to acknowledge 
where religion shades in! ) other affairs as well a« what brings 
them all into focus. ° 



Wlmt Tillich’s definition does do for us. however, is to set 
our eyes firmly on the fact that, whatever else, religion brings up 
the question of priorities. A religious life is one conditioned by 
a sense of certain priorities and the study of religion is. accord- 
ingly, a study of these priorities. We may gather what these priori- 
ties are, and so obtain some idea of what subjects should be en- 
countered in courses on religion, if we elaborate somewhat on 
Tillich s definition. I offer the following: a religion is a personal 
way of life informed by traditional elements of creed, code and 
cult and directed towards the realization of some transcendent 
end-state (e.g. Nirvana or Olympian bliss). 

It is the reference to transcendence that makes of religion 
more than a recollection of past glories. Appeal to our ultimate 
end is what gives the prophet his principle of criticism against 
the priestly tradition. The realization of such an end is discerned 
in the lives of saints, incarnations of deities and founders of 
communities, whose stories are told on high holy days. Appeal to 
the traditions celebrating their achievements is what gives the 
priest his authority in asserting the power of some ways over 
others as the approved ones for realizing our goals. Ancient myths 
sagas and legends are the stuff of religion not only because of the 
ideas that they convey but also, and more importantly, because 
oi the examples that they provide and the attitudes and intentions 
that they communicate. I can share the attitudes and intentions of 
Isaiah, for instance, long after men have ceased thinking in terms 
of cherubim in the holy of holies. From my nurture in his tradition, 
i come to appreciate what concerned him ultimately and so to 
express this same ultimate concern in my own day and age. It is 
the transcendent end, given highest priority within a tradition, 
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that provides us with some persepctive on the everyday problems 
of ordinary existence. By studying a number of traditions, there- 
fore, we become aware of a variety of possible ends and their 
consequences for our conduct. We become critically aware of what 
the real or imagined options are — natural, supernatural, immanent, 
transcendent and so forth. 

By “personal way of life” I mean both individual and com- 
munal ways. In this connection, it is noteworthy that most of us 
are adherents of more than one religion or quasi-religion. It is a 
rare man whose commitments constitute a consistent set and whose 
practice matches his promises. Many a lapsed son of Israel, for 
instance, still celebrates his son’s Bar Mitzvah and many an erst- 
while Catholic or Protestant gets married in a church. We are more 
like the Orientals than we care to admit, going to one tradition 
for weddings, another for funerals and still another for our moral 
codes. If we take religion out of Sunday School and see it as the 
priority dimension of our culture, then we shall see clearly how 
the cult of the State still conflicts with faith in Yahweh, the quest 
for fertility still militates against monogamy and the dream of last- 
ing happiness still yokes world-denying and world-affirming 
tendencies in unlikely combinations. It is a disciplined spirit in- 
deed that subdues all yearnings for utopia, all symptoms of hero- 
worship and all inclinations to hedge one’s bets by worshipping 
at the altar of more than one “god.” Now that we have taken off 
our sectarian spectacles, we are beginning to see “religion” again 
in all its forms and sacred places, in “the hunt” at work as well as 
in the bridal chamber at home. And we are beginning to appreciate 
the relevance of the study of religion to the conduct of life in the 
twentieth century. 

It follows from what I have said that the study of religion 
includes not only the history of the formation of various creeds, 
but also the comparative study of codes and cults. It encom- 
passes the “high” traditions of the major world religions and the 
“low” traditions of the less sophisticated. The scholar in religion 
grasps how a Gandhi could attack untouchability from within and 
an Augustine could feel the fall of Rome to be a religious crisis. 
He may not be religious himself, in any traditional sense, but he 
knows how to distinguish the true from the false amongst priests 
and prophets, even as he shares in a culture that leans rrther on 
columnists and professors. He appreciates the contexts in which 
they came to their decisions and made their compromises. And he 
masters the principles whereby they distinguished between 
hypocrisy and good politics. He knows that there are rational- 
izations as well as reasons in religion and takes account of "non- 
theological” as well as of theological factors undergirding the 
religious life. He uses all the aids to investigation available to man 
in the secular world while appreciating that secularity is not the 
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whole story. It is this scholar whose intellectual heirs we have to 
train. 

If, now, we look at college programs in religion with these 
definitions and observations in mind, we may see why much of 
the material that is there belongs there and how we may bring 
some discipline into our discussions of the data. Obviously, many 
students still need to be given an expanded consciousness of the 
religious phenomena in our culture. They must become sensitive 
to the religious dimensions of life exemplified in “secular" litera- 
ture as well as in scripture, alert to the paganism of today as well 
as of yesterday. They must acquire the vocabulary of myth and 
ritual, sacred and profane, church and sect, exegesis and eschat- 
ology. They must appreciate both the anti-religious intent of men 
like Nietzsche, Marx and Freud and the religious themes of alien- 
ation and reconciliation which permeate their works. They must 
see ways of life for what they are — wholes made out of jumbles 
of hopes, fears, ideals and prejudices that determine our rational- 
irrational responses to our environment. To initiate them into this 
kind of awareness is, I think, the task of a good introductory 
course . 7 

But it is not much use talking to students about the "paganism 
of today if they have no knowledge of the major forms of religious 
experience and expression in the past. They must learn to put their 
own tacit traditions in their historical contexts, seeing the Bible 
against the background of the Ancient Near East, setting Christian 
theology in the milieu of Hellenistic culture. In this connection, 
I maintain that every major in religion should know some set of 
scriptures— -the Bible, the Qur’an, the Veda, the Tripitaka or the 
Confucian Canon -and the history of its interpretation. He should 
know why these and not other writings were chosen for their 
communities and what it means to reflect systematically on their 
contents. He must know what priorities dictate the choice of 
proof-texts in a tradition and how to argue by appeal to the tradi- 
tion for conclusions other than those of the orthodox. Unless he is 
engaged in a program of interdisciplinary studies he should, ideal- 
ly, gain some sense of the original languages and know more than 
one set of scriptures or stream of oral tradition. He need not 
become a fundamentalist or get bogged down in the factional 
squabbles of best-forgotten Europeans, but he should know how to 
reason on the basis of various kinds of revelation and have some 
control of the historical data that, in religion, restrain our specula- 
tive impulses. He must know why "pure" reason has not always 
been given highest priority in the deliberations of men. In short, 
he must learn to respect authority -when it is appropriate to do so. 

We have by now mentioned more than enough material to 
provide the meat for our intermediary courses. Most of us include 
these subjects at the upper levels, if we have not instead offered 
several opening courses in which introductory and historical mate- 
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rials are interspersed . 8 This latter alternative, incidentally, has 
the advantage of giving the students surveys of the various sub- 
fields of religion, such as world religions and religion and society, 
whereas the single introduction brings them to the upper-level 
courses equipped with a common set of concepts, in terms of which 
to discuss new material. But what concerns me now is the sense 
of purpose and accomplishment with which we leave our seniors, 
whichever sequence they have followed through to their final 
year. 

A graduate in religion should be one who can systematically 
tease out our hidden allegiances by comparing various ways of 
life with each other -ways in which similar values are weighted 
differently and conflicting goals are given highest priority. Where 
the philosopher is trained to detect presuppositions concerning 
the nature of being and the manner of knowing, the student of reli- 
gion should ask after the meanings given to life by the values 
which we prize the most. He need not be a theologian but should 
rather appreciate critically the consistencies and inconsistencies 
within whatever tradition a man stands. He should be like the 
philosopher in depending upon data supplied by others and like 
the historian in poring over the actual decisions of individuals 
and communities. But he should have his own distinctive training 
and sense of discipline, gained not from any single course re- 
quired in his last semester but from the way in which all his 
classes in religion have been conducted from beginning to end . 9 

Personally, I believe that the end for which we all strive 
in religion is some kind of freedom. The study of religion is for 
me the study of man’s quest to be free, in and of himself, from 
and for the world. Of course, the ways to freedom are as various as 
our conceptions of it, including complete alienation from things 
physical and utter absorption in mundane matters. We may think 
of freedom in primarily political terms, primarily personal terms 
or as some composite of these. We may believe that we must kill 
God in order to be free or that we can only be free by His grace. 
The religions of the world exemplify the options exercised by man- 
kind and point up the consequences of giving one kind of free- 
dom priority over another. For instance, Manicheeism entails 
the repudiation of compromise and exaltation of the life of the 
“spirit.” As such, it is anti-political. By contrast, Marxism is equally 
against compromise but is thoroughly political . 10 Mot all ways to 
freedom are religious, since some conceptions of it are thoroughly 
immanentist. But as various ways are shaped by a proleptic or 
realized eschatology which is more or less utopian they fall clearly 
into the category of the religious. Here again we must recall that 
religious ways of life shade off into non-religious ways of life as 
our ultimate concern blends in with our intermediate concerns. 

Some colleagues from other departments have complained 
that I cast our net too widely and ought to focus more systemati- 
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cally on problems concerning God and man. The quest fot freedom 
is for them a problem for the social sciences. In fact, I regard God 
as the one who makes true freedom possible and prefer the reli- 
gions of grace to the elitist efforts of the yogis. But I regard the 
separation between religion and politics or theology and history 
as a relatively modern development, which distorts by its divisions 
at least as much as it fosters fruitful specialization. I come to talk 
of freedom from the context of studying and teaching Hinduism, 
i.e., a set of traditions in which ultimate liberation is given priority 
over political power in the ascending scale of human aspirations. 
Besides, there is no conflict, inasmuch as the social scientist studies 
primarily the instruments whereby men attain to freedom, while 
the humanist is mainly concerned with concepts of what freedom 
should be for us. In particular, students of religion are concerned 
with what imperatives follow from particular concepts of freedom, 
including the freedom of Job’s God and John’s Gospel. 

What gives integrity to our religion is, in any case, not its 
restriction to a limited segment of our culture but the disciplining 
of our involvement in the whole of our culture by reference to the 
ideal end espoused in our tradition. Likewise, what gives integrity 
to the study of religion is not attention to a limited set of “objects” 
or cultural artifacts but recognition of the coloring of the whole 
range of our commitments by a particular quest for freedom. The 
logic of our priorities is dictated by this quest and our critical 
insights came from asking whether the tacit or explicit creeds, 
codes and cults clustered about a particular quest are aids to free- 
dom or instruments of evasion. Judgment comes from both within 
and without a particular tradition as a result of our outrage at all 
attempts to keep man in chains (including some that masquerade 
under the banner of true religion). In this context, we may note 
that, while we cannot and should not attempt to make our stu- 
dents’ commitments for them, we should teach them to recognize 
commitments that have been made and to deal with them in their 
own terms. 

At this point, some critics still wonder whether the propagand- 
ists itch of those in religion can really be contained in the class- 
room. In fact, it is an irony of the times that philosophers and 
historians tend to preach at will to their students, while religion 
professors are supposed to remain scrupulously noncommittal. 
I find that it helps my students to become independent of my 
thinking if I let them know where I stand, after first introducing 
them to the historical and contemporary alternatives. Further- 
more, high among the priorities in the religious life, and implicit 
in the idea of freedom, is a commitment to Truth. (It is one of the 
“names” of God). 1 ' In the history of obscuratism, even among 
theologians, it is more a man’s personal philosophy and conserva- 
tive class-consciousness than anything deriving from religion as 
such that accounts for his opposition to new possibilities in his 
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time. 12 The average teacher of religion is, I suspect, no more pro- 
pagandistically inclined than his colleagues and much more aware 
than they of risks inherent in giving way to his inclinations. 

To repeat, a major in religion should, on my view', be one who 
has mastered the many traditions and is prepared to make his own 
way to freedom. He is ready to throw away the crutches of teachers 
and set syllabi when he knows how to render a religious judgment 
on any situation or argument in fiction or in daily life. In Witt- 
genstein’s sense, he knows how to “go on using such central con- 
cepts as alienation and freedom, sin and salvation, by extrapolating 
and applying them to novel conditions. He can discern the sense of 
identity conveyed by modern myths and distinguish between the 
authentic and inauthentic rituals that regulate the social traffic of 
our times. He can appraise not only the theoretical intricacies of 
our value-judgments, as would a moral philosopher, but also the 
practical impediments to the ends in view. He is alive to obstruc- 
tive and constructive resorts to tradition. He can contribute to new 
creeds in the making and cross-examine old codes in the light of 
modern concepts of human nature. He resists claims to ultimacy 
mnde for any discipline, including his own. because he recognizes 
the relativity of our achievements in view c i our transcendent 
ends. Throughout, his mind is not tied to any single doctrine of 
God or dream of life after death. Rather he knows what would 
count as a Gnostic, a Catholic, a bhankti or karma yoga way of 
living under new conditions. He knows and is ready to make an in- 
formed choice for himself, even if he does not choose to follow 
any tradition personally. And that is all that we should expect from 
the product of an academy that does not promise salvation to its 
graduates. As we all know, to be educated in religion is not neces- 
sarily to be religious. 

How, then, are we to turn this dream student into a reality r 1 
have asserted that no single course will do the job. Neither will 
the demand for a senior thesis. No one component of the under- 
graduate program is sufficient. What has to be insisted upon, 
rather, is some meaningful sequence of courses and requirements 
which develops a cumulative impulse in the desired direction. In- 
stead of a series of courses which serve as equally good entry- 
points into the field, we need to stipulate prerequisites for our 
upper-level courses which spare us from having to explain, ever 
anew, what is religion, what is a myth and what is the role of tradi- 
tion. Whether a student concentrates upon biblical studies, non- 
western studies, social studies or contemporary thought, he must 
develop the sense of subject, linguistic skills and control of data 
that mark the scholar off from the pedant. He must come to his 
senior seminars ready to undertake truly demanding examinations 
of religious life and thought, or find himself refused admission. 

Obviously, in three or four years, a student cannot be expected 
to become familiar with every feature of religion. I consider it 
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sufficient if he has followed any two sub-fields through the inter- 
mediate steps to the advanced seminars— or any one, taken in 
conjunction with a minor in another subject. In my opinion, he 
deserves his degree when he realizes how much he doesn’t know 
yet knows where to look for the information that he is lacking 
and what to ask those who do know. Given an overview of the 
whole subject, intensive training in some facets of it and time to 
practice his skills in his senior year, he comes out as much more 
than just a carbon copy of ourselves. For he evolves from a whole 
new era in the shidy of religion. 

At a time when we are being overwhelmed with information 
and inundated with people who experience only what they feel 
at their finger-tips, we sorely need scholars who can articulate 
our principles of selection and school us in the making of informed 
choices concerning our ways of life. Since there is no way of mass- 
producing such scholars or checking their proficiency mechanical- 
ly, our only hope is to develop programs which stimulate rather 
than stultify their minds and to maintain standards by having oral, 

aS j W -u aS wr ^t en ’ examinations, in which the incompetent 
and ill-prepared individual is turned back, while the imaginative 
and industrious are rewarded. I know that the concept of senior 
comprehensive exams has been attacked by some students, but 
I believe that, properly managed, they can prove to be a valuable 
experience for both examiners and examinees. We can expect to 
learn much from those who are well-prepared, both before and 
alter graduation, and we have only ourselves to blame if we fail 
to take the chance. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, although we have been con- 
sidering undergraduate majors who are completing a traditional 
tour-year program, the values inherent in the study of religion 
are not restricted tr this group. In addition to the major in an- 
other subject, who picks up religion as his “minor” of part of 
his distribution requirement, we have to remember the student 
m the two-year college and the graduate in middle age who re- 
turns to take courses for interest not necessarily for credit If pro- 
fessional schools begin admitting students before their B.A.. we 
may expect this last group to provide us with some of our most 
challenging students. As adult and continuing education receive 
professional rather than part-time attention we may see in our 
classes more and more mature citizens. Already professionally 
qualified they are beginning to demand courses on meaning and 
value in modern life of a calibre to compete with the level of ex- 
pertise that they are accustomed to elsewhere. For such people 
the traditional pattern of the liberal arts B.A. may be becoming 
somewhat obsolete. But the need for the liberalizing arts as part 
of a comprehensive educational plan has never been greater. 
Amongst these arts, religion today has earned its place on its 
merits. 
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The affusion is to the well-known article by Robert Bellah , reprinted in Less a and Vogt’s 
Reader in Comparative Religion, second edition. 

?G. van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestations., two volumes, trans. J. C. 
Turner, ed. H. Penner, Harper Torchbooks, N.Y., 1963. 

3 In Philosophical Investigations, passim. 

4 See Systematic Theology, IL p* 36, et ai. 

5 Sy no stretch of the imagination could someone with T* tli ch p s upbringing be supposed 
to have regarded ’unbedingt’ as a sign of shear sab/ectivity. His final allegiance was to Hegel, 
not to Kierkegaard. 

s See the article by Richard Robinson in Encyclopedia of World Religions, ed. R. C. 
Zaekner , and Winston L. King’s In the Hope of Nihbana. 

Tor more on this subject, see my short note on "An Introductory Religion Course,” Bulletin 
of the American Academy of Religion, Voi. 35. No. 2 t Spring, 18S7, pp. 20*2. 

The fatter is the form followed at Sir George Williams University, it seems to be the more 
viable for large departments, since it allows each of us to teach his own specialty almost ex- 
clusively. As long as our reputations depend in part upon publication and jobs are apportioned 
on the zoological principle (one of each species }, the pressure will be on for this kind of 
specialization. Graduates from Sir George have gone on especially in the history of religions. 
From Haverford College, they went into Law, Medicine, Journalism, Architecture, Cinemat - 
ograpky, Education and various Ph.D. programs— in fact, anything for which a B.A. might or 
might not be considered a prerequisite. 

®At Haverford, the most successful senior seminar was one in which each student was 
sent to scour the current Journals in Religion for an article which he wanted us all to read 
and discuss. It was here, incidentally, that the discrepancy between our own training in theology 
and our students’ lack of it became apparent. 

10 On Manicheeism in politics, see the paper by William F. May reprinted in Witness to a 
Generation, ed. Wayne Cowan, Bobbs Merrill , pb. 

"As an example of this commitment and its possible consequences see Charles Davis, A 
Question of Conscience, London, 2967. 

t2 See J. Dillenberger, Protestant Theology and Natural Science, Doubleday, N.Y. 2963. 
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The Catholic University 
and the Academic Study of Religion 

William J. Sullivan, S.J. 



1. Context 

The first task of this essay is to define the context in which the 
discussion of the academic study of religion in the Catholic univer- 
sity 1 should be carried on. The context for the discussion of the 
academic study of religion differs radically when one is speaking 
abobt a public institution or a private, non-sectarian school on the 
one hand or about the Catholic university or college on the other. 
It differs, though perhaps less radically, when one is speaking of 
the Protestant, church-related college and the Catholic institution. 
Because of these differences, I do not intend to comment on or to 
develop the general topic of "the academic study of religion in the 
American college or university." This is an important topic. It is a 
topic that is the object of a large body of literature . 2 But the 
general questions about the academic study of religion are fre- 
quently not the specific and concrete questions which confront the 
Catholic college or university. And to that extent, those general 
questions are not the correct context nor the appropriate object 
of these reflections. I am not ignoring the fact that there are voices 
in this field which are arguing for or predicting a “homogeniza- 
tion of the study of religion . 3 It is my judgment that such a posi- 
tion overlooks important elements or factors, some of which I will 
be specifying through the rest of this paper. 

Educational administrators and teachers in the area of Reli- 
gious Studies are conscious of the very considerable development 
in American higher education over the past two or three decades 
in the academic study of religion. In effect this has meant the 
introduction of many programs or departments of religious studies 
and some schools of religion. This development has led to the 
search for a rationale which would explain or justify the introduc- 
tion of such programs. The development of such a rationale was im- 
perative both because these courses or programs were new and be- 
cause of widespread opposition to them. The literature of religious 
studies since the Second World War, where it is not simply descrip- 
tive, is primarily concerned with this question of a rationale. 
A primary example of such an attempt is the so-called “Holbrook 



William /. Sullivan is Dean of the School of Divinity , St. Louis University. This essay has been 
published in a slightly different version in the College Newsletter of the College and University 
Department , National Catholic Educational Association (4 June 1971} and in the Bulletin of the 
Council on the Study of Religion (11/5 December 1971} and is used by permission. 
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thesis’* which argues for religion as an area of humanistic studies. 4 
But the focal point of the discussion has been the introduction of 
religious studies into public and private, nonsectarian institutions. 

The Catholic college or university finds itself in a very dif- 
ferent situation. This is not to say a less difficult situation, but 
a different one. And it is for that reason that a different and distinc- 
tive question about the academic study of religion arises for the 
Catholic School. In the case of the Catholic institution, the ques- 
tion is not the reasons for the introduction of courses on religion 
but the articulation of a rationale for the existing programs in 
theology and the reformation of the programs according to a con- 
sistent and coherent rationale. Thus for the Catholic institution 
the emphasis is not on reasons for introducing programs but on 
the effective coordination of such programs with the ideals of the 
institution expressed academically. This is a different problem, 
a different context, and therefore a different type of rationale is 
needed. 

Catholic colleges and universities have a history of the teach- 
ing of theology in various forms. The schools, departments or pro- 
grams in this area are established and accepted. But — and this is 
where the need of a new rationale manifests itself— most of these 
programs and courses were originally established for a purpose 
which is no longer functional. These programs were originally 
established for an apologetic or “custodial” purpose. Their goal 
was to maintain the young Catholic in his faith, to arm him against 
various attacks upon his religious belief. Such a goal is no longer 
a realistic nor an effective one. It is no longer the working goal of 
most of those who are teaching in this field. Hence there has been 
felt among administrators and teachers in Catholic institutions a 
parallel but very different need to articulate a rationale for pro- 
grams in theology or religious studies in the Catholic college or 
university. An example of such an effort is the “New Rationale” 
developed by the 1969 Denver Workshop of the Jesuit Educational 
Association. 5 

I would take the development of such a rationale to be one of 
the primary tasks for those concerned with education in Catholic 
institutions in the 1970’s. The first point which I have tried to 
make is that the context for this discussion is significantly different 
for the Catholic educator and that the rationale for the program 
must be developed out of this context. The simple importation of 
other rationales will not do. I would like to go on now to discuss 
three elements of that context which would substantially affect 
the working out of a rationale. 



2. Relation 

A first task in the discussion of the academic study of religion 
in the Catholic institution is the clarification of the relation be- 
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tween the work of the department of theology or religious studies 
and that of other religion-related groups. 

The basis of this clarification is the fundamental question 
of the difference between theology and religion. I am using the 
term “theology" here in a very wide sense to denote the study 
of, the reflection on, the systematic construction of, and the com- 
munication of the sources, insights, and expressions of religious 
activity. “Religion” I use to mean the activity itself, that is, the 
level of action, of experience, of praxis. Liturgy is religion, not 
theology; so is prayer. Biblical source criticism and method of 
correlation and hermeneutics are theology, not religion. 

Before one can speak at all of the academic study of religion, 
it seems clear to me that some such distinction must be made and 
accepted. There is a difference between religion and theology, just 
as there is between poetry and poetics, between painting and art 
appreciation, between literary creativity and literary criticism. 
This is not to say that the two realities in any of these cases are 
not related; they are clearly. But they are distinct types of activities 
and nothing is to be gained by confusing them. 

The purpose of theology is knowledge; it is for this reason that 
it can be discussed as an academic study. Its direct, immediate 
“product” is not conduct. This is the object of religion, i.e., a cer- 
tain form of conduct. Certainly, theology or religious studies as this 
is understood in the Catholic tradition is related to conduct, but in a 
mediated fashion; and that mediation is provided by knowledge. 

This distinction and relation can be exemplified by consider- 
ing the relation between theology and religious education. This is 
a very important distinction, important that is, if theology or reli- 
gious studies is to have its definition or identity as an academic 
study. Theology is not religious education, and vice versa. Religious 
education is life education. It is oriented directly toward praxis; 
a great deal of religious education is practice, in the literal sense 
of the term. It consists of introductions into the life of the religious 
community, into its rites, its symbols, and into its set of moral 
values. Theology, on the other hand, is focused primarily on under- 
standing. Its immedir object is not the practicum but the intel- 
lectum. It is knowledge, a very special kind of knowledge that has 
an intrinsic relation to life because it is value-knowledge; but it 
still remains in the realm of knowledge. 

Nothing is gained by confusing religious education and the- 
ology. And when it comes to the life of the college or university, 
to its w'ork of research and teaching, something very important can 
be lost by not making and observing some such distinction. And 
what is lost is the vital work of the reflection, the construction, 
and the communication of the intellectual of the Christian faith. 

I would suggest that the clarification of this distinction is of 
particular importance for the Catholic institution of higher educa- 
tion, and this for several reasons. One is the “custodial” context 
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in which the religion or theology department arose in most Catholic 
schools. There is an element of history, of past practice here, which 
influences a religious education approach. Another reason is that 
the persons particularly interested in and responsible for the 
religious life of the students, i.e., priests and nuns, are frequently 
also doing the teaching in the theology area. For these and other 
reasons, this distinction has not been made consistently and ef- 
fectively in Catholic colleges. But if there is to be an academic 
program, an academic study of religion, it is the first distinction 
which must be made and observed. 

It may be that a given school at the college level will choose 
to offer a program of religious education rather than one in the- 
ology. Examples of this can certainly be found, particularly in 
smaller institutions. The merits of such a decision or orientation 
must be discussed in terms of the situation of the students of this 
particular institution, their educational needs, etc. But what must 
be clearly asserted is that such a program should not be called 
theology or religious studies. Such a religious education orientation 
takes the program completely out of the area of the academic 
study of religion. 

3. Tradition 

Another specific feature of the study of religion in a Catholic 
institution follows from the fact that in such schools theology or 
religious studies is related to, concentrates on, and even operates 
within a particular religious or faith tradition. That is, these 
schools do center their theological research and education on the 
Roman Catholic tradition. They pay special attention to the sources 
and the history of that particular faith tradition. They focus on the 
values that are characteristic of that religious family. These schools 
do this not only as a matter of fact; they do it explicitly and pro- 
fessedly. 

To many critics, such a stance — that is, identification with a 
specific religious tradition— is inimical to and a Violation of the 
spirit of academic work . 6 It is for this reason that many profes- 
sionals refuse to take the theology work of the Catholic institution, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, seriously. They consider that 
such an adherence to a tradition could not result in anything but an 
extension of catechism or another form of the seminary. It seems to 
me, therefore, to be very important to show that such a stance, 
which is characteristic of the Catholic school, is in no way contrary 
to the true academic study of religion. 

An academic institution or an academic program has the right 
to relate itself to one tradition, to one school of thought, to one 
facet of its area of study. A philosophy department can be analytic 
or existential or scholastic. An economics department can be quan- 
titative or theoretical. A school of psychology can be clinically or 
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research oriented. All of these are possible options within the 
scope of academic study. 

Because an institution or a department exercises such an 
option, it cannot be judged non-academic. What we are pointing 
to here is what Quentin Quade, Dean of Marquette Universuty’s 
graduate school, has called "legitimate academic alternatives .” 7 
No university or school can cover all the possible areas or orien- 
tations of a given subject. And none as a master of fact does so. 
Each school makes selections of the concentration, the orientation, 
the scope of its work; it is such options which express the ideals 
and the value-system of the given school. The question is not 
whether there can be such an option, e.g., relation to a particular 
religious tradition. Rather, the critical question is what type of 
tradition one relates to and how the option is exercised. These are 
two key questions in the discussion of the relation between aca- 
demic study and tradition. They are the factors which determine 
whether c program can be called academic. 

Let us consider first the matter of the type of religius tradi- 
tion. If one is examining the legitimacy, the academic legitimacy, 
of a Catholic institution relating to, concentrating on and even 
identifying with the Catholic tradition of Christianity, one must 
remember that religious tradition itself has always been most 
hospitable to and most compatible with the intellectual tradition 
represented by the university. Some religious traditions may be 
hostile to the very notion of scholarly study, to the rational in- 
vestigation of their bases, their activities, etc. In those cases, it 
would be hard to project a department with an allegiance to such 
a tradition which would take an academic approach. But this is any- 
thing but true of the Roman Catholic tradition. The history of the 
fidens quaerens intellectum is much older than the expression 
itself, and also older than the western university. Therefore one 
could not say a priori that every religious tradition could have a 
university or an academic incorporation. If it were a tradition 
that were inimical to the intellect or to humanistic values, it would 
be difficult to imagine how this would relate to the academic work 
of the university or its department of religious studies except 
extrinsically, i.e., as an object of study. But e converso, this is the 
very reason why the central Catholic tradition in Christianity with 
its strong emphasis on the intellect, on the positive relation of 
nature and grace, on the nobility of man, etc., has always found the 
university a locus in which to incorporate and express itself. And 
thus this religious tradition seems particularly apt to be the center 
of an academic religious activity. 

A second feature of the Catholic tradition which makes it a 
proper focus for academic work is its breadth or universality. One 
of the characteristic concerns of the academic study of religion is 
the breadth of man’s religious experience, the multiplicity of the 
forms in which the search for the Transcendent appears. It is often 
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